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TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The Texas Library Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Galveston, October 11-13. All librarians, assistants, and library 
friends are cordially invited and urged to attend. 

Those who have never attended a meeting should not let this year 
go by without coming in closer contact with the other library work- 
ers of the state, and there will be no better opportunity than this 
one. 

An entire session will be devoted to five-minute papers concerning 
the problems of the very small library. Miss Julia Ideson will dis- 
cuss the organization and equipment of the small library; Miss Re- 
becca Royall, book selection and order work; and Miss Marian E. 
Potts. binding and mending. 

Miss Mary C. Gardner of the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, who 
has trained so many apprentices, will discuss the training of the 
apprentice. Mrs. MeKennon will discuss the college library and its 
problems, Miss Gunter will discuss the county library law, and Mrs. 
E. 8. Carter of Port Arthur, the high school library. All are asked 
to take part in the discussion of all the subjects at all sessions. 

At the time this bulletin goes to press, the program is not quite 
complete. Negotiations are under way to bring a highly successful 
librarian from out of the state to make at least one address before 
the Association. Notice of this will be given later. 

A feature of the meeting will be an Efficiency Exhibit. If you 
have printed forms, devices, or equipment which are helpful and 
time-saving in your work, please send them to Mr. Frank C. Patten, 
Rosenberg Library, Galveston. Mr. Patten has kindly offered to 
arrange them and see that they are returned to you. 


NOTES 


This issue of Texas Librarics begins Volume II. Volume I was 
begun in November. 1909, but after the second issue lack of funds 
caused the suspension of the publication until January, 1914. The 
bulletin has been published regularly every quarter since then, with 
the exception of the October, 1915, and January, 1916, issues, which 
were combined into one. 

Texas Libraries is for all interested in library development in the 
state. Most of the articles are non-technical, and are as helpful 
today as when first printed. Numbers 2 and 8 have been exhausted, 
but all other issues can be supplied on request. 

No title-page nor index is being printed. owing to the small de- 
mand for them, but anyone desiring a typed list of the more import- 
ant articles may have it upon request. This list will prove useful 
for checking to see if any of the former issues contain articles on 
which one may desire to be informed. 


Officers, Boards, and Commissions of Teras is the title of a bulletin 
prepared by Frank M. Stewart, Assistant in the School of Govern- 
ment of the University of Texas. It is the first of a series of bulletins 
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now in preparation under the direction of Professor Charles Grove 
Haines in connection with the Bureau of Research in State Govern- 
ment and in co-operation with the Legislative Reference Division of 
the State Library. 

The officers, boards, and commissions are arranged in alphabetical 
order. The information regarding each office, board, and commis- 
sion, in so far as it is obtainable from the Constitution and laws, is 
grouped under the following heads: Date of Creation, Composition, 
Appointment, Qualifications, Terms, Compensation, Total Number of 
Officers and Employes, and Appropriation. Additional information 
and explanations are found in notes. Under duties a short statement 
of the most important duties is given; numerous powers granted to 
an officer, board, or commission could not be included. 

The bulletin is based on the Texas Constitution and laws. Wher- 
ever possible, it has been submitted to and approved by some au- 
thority in each office. It is a description of the organization and 
functions of the administrative officers, boards, and commissions of 
Texas, as they actually exist, as they are outlined in the Texas Con- 
stitution and laws and modified by executive practice—From the 
preface. 

The bulletin may be obtained free on a request addressed to Mr. 
J. F. Marron, Legislative Reference Bureau, State Library, Austin, 
Texas. 


The Texas State Department of Education has recently issued two 
bulletins partly devoted to the school library. Bulletin No. 55 gives 
a list of books suitable for a high school library. The list is arranged 
under subject, alphabetically by author. Publishers and prices are 
given. Pertinent suggestions are given regarding proportionate 
library expenditures for classified high schools, purchase of books, 
supplementary aids, organization of library, use of library, and up- 
keep of library. 

Bulletin 54 contains a graded list of books for supplementary 
reading ifi elementary schools, with price and publisher. 

Both bulletins may be obtained free by writing to Hon. W. F. 
Doughty, Superintendent of Publie Instruction, Austin, Texas. 


A publication that promises to be of interest to the women of the 
state and one in which club women seem already interested is ‘‘Texas 
Women’s Hall of Fame.’’ According to the publishers, the volume 
will contain the photograph and biographical sketches of one hun- 
dred Texas women of today who have been potential forces in litera- 
ture, music, art, club work, social life, ete. For further information, 
address the Biographical Press, Austin, Texas, J. M. Dunn, Secre- 
tary. 


BAR EXAMINATIONS AND LIBRARIES 


In the extract below handed in by Mr. Marron is found an example 
of the recognized practical value of public libraries. While there 
are some libraries in Texas that could stand this test, taking Texas 
as a whole, a Texas judge probably would not feel justified in making 
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a similar statement for Texas. Such a testimonial, however, should 
prove an incentive for maintaining public libraries. 

In a petition for examination for admission to the bar in Massa- 
chusetts, the chief justice in his opinion states the conditions for 
obtaining educational qualifications necessary to meet the require- 
ments for the bar examination in the following paragraph. 

**But requirements which could not have been complied with in 
remote districts, where facilities for the acquisition of knowledge 
and general instruction were scanty, hardly can be regarded as a 
universal standard for other times and places. In this Common- 
wealth (Massachusetts), where there is a free public library in every 
city and town with a single exception and where every family is 
within reach of a free publie library, where the compulsory school 
age is high and where provision for learning by day and evening 
schools is ample, the educational requirement of the rule is not 
beyond the reasonable reach of those possessing the native ability, 
the energy and the perseverance necessary to enable them to render 
moderately valuable service to the public as attorneys.’’ Bergeron, 
petitioner, 220 Mass., 472. 


FIRST STEPS IN STARTING A LIBRARY 
From Nortu Carouina Liprary BULLETIN, MARCH -AND JUNE, 1916 


The first step—tIn the first place, call together ten or twelve people 
whom you know or think will be interested in the library movement. 
Be sure to have both men and women and not to confine your call 
to any particular class, club, society, or denomination. The library 
is to be a public institution, and all the public should be represented. 

Go over the matter carefully with this committee, explaining the 
various forms of library organization. The subject is fully and ably 
discussed in an article printed in the April, 1916, number of Texas 
Tibraries. The article is entitled ‘‘Form of Library Organization for 
a Small Town Making a Library Beginning,’’ and was written by 
Miss Alice S. Tyler, who was for many years Secretary of the Iowa 
Library Commission. Copies may be obtained from the Texas 
Library and Historical Commission, Austin. The committee, repre- 
senting all classes and all interests, is well qualified to decide which 
is the most practicable and feasible form of organization with which 
to begin. In any case a library association should be formed in 
order to have a permanent organization through which to work. 


The second step.—As a preliminary to the organization of the library 
association, call a public meeting. This meeting must be well adver- 
tised and special invitations should be sent to every club. society, 
fraternal order, and association of every description. To omit or 
ignore one is to deliberately invite opposition. 

Arrange a carefully prepared program, including several musical 
numbers, if local talent is available. In addition, see to it that some 
one is ready to introduce the right resolution at the proper time. 
Speeches should be made explaining the object of the meeting, what 
a public library really is, how it has become a necessary part of a 
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broad system of education, the influence of books on the lives of all 
ages and all classes, and how libraries have been established in towns 
of similar size, and what they are doing for the people of those 
communities. 

After full discussion, a resolution somewhat like the following one 
might be introduced: 


Resolved, That.it is the sense of this meeting that a 
public library should be established in ......... , and 
that a library association should now be formed to 
work for the establishment and maintenance of such 
library. And be it further 

Resolved, That the annual dues in the Library Asso- 
ciation shall not exceed $1, and that all who join within 
ten days shall be considered charter members. 


As soon as the resolution is adopted the formal organization should 
be effected. Strike while the iron is hot! Get all present, if possible, 
to sign as charter members. Then the temporary chairman should 
appoint four committees: a nominating committee, a publicity com- 
mittee, a membership committee. and a committee to draft consti- 
tution and by-laws. (Find elsewhere in this bulletin.) It is some- 
times advisable to name only the chairman of each committee and 
allow him to select his own committee. 

The time and place for holding the next meeting should also be 
decided, and it should be held at as early a date as possible. 


The third step—At the second meeting the various committees will 
make their reports, the constitution and by-laws will be adopted, the 
officers elected, the standing committees appointed, and any special 
committees which may be needed. 


The fourth step—tThe fourth step is for the committees and every- 
body else to go to work. The by-laws suggested (find elsewhere in 
this bulletin) provide for four committees, and ascribe their duties, 
but in the beginning and for the first year these committees will have 
a great deal more to do than is there indicated. 


The finance committee.—The finance committee shall secure subserip- 
tions for a book and furniture fund for a free public library con- 
ditional upon raising a certain amount and any other condition 
which the local situation may make necessary or advisable. Men 
should canvass the business section and women should district the 
town to give every family an opportunity to help start the library, 
which all will use. The following form is suggested for the sub- 
scription paper: 


The undersigned promise to pay the amounts set 
opposite their respective names, in ......... install- 
ments, for a free public library in ......... , under the 
following conditions: 
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1. The total amount raised by subscriptions for this 
purpose shall not be less than $.......... 

2. All the money secured shall be used for the pur- 
chase of books and periodicals for the .......... Free 
Publie Library. 


The publicity committee ——The publicity committee should furnish 
the local newspaper with information concerning the progress of the 
library movement, for it is important that every one should know 
what is being done; it should also supply the paper with brief ar- 
ticles on the influence of books and the nature and mission of a 
publie library; and, if possible, get the editor to write editorials on 
the subject occasionally. The Library Commission has material 
which can be used in the newspaper campaign and will be glad to 
send it to the publicity committee of any library association; but a 
number of local articles should also be used, and these should be 
brief, interesting. and optimistic. Local pride can be stimulated by 
accounts of the suecess of neighboring towns and by interviews with 
visitors from library towns. 

The committee should also secure the co-operation of every organi- 
zation in town, if this has not already been done, and should see 
that all agencies unite in supporting the library movement. It'is an 
excellent plan to arrange for a Library Sunday if you can get all 
the ministers to agree to urge the importance of reading good books 
and to emphasize the influence of a public library on the moral and 
social welfare of the people. 

This publicity committee is a very important committee, and each 
and every member should realize that the growth of the whole 
library movement depends largely upon the suecess of their efforts. 


Ways and means committee —The ways and means committee will 
have its hands full at the start, as the other committees and the 
association will constantly be calling on it for detailed information 
regarding the location of the library, the cost of establishment and 
operation, the proper equipment. possible methods of raising funds 
and providing for a regular income. and many other questions inci- 
dent to the organization of a library. Hence this committee, as soon 
as appointed, should make investigations in regard to rooms or build- 
ings available; the cost of rent; the possibility and desirability of 
obtaining quarters in some public building; the shelving and furni- 
ture; the cost of running the kind and size of library that it is 
proposed to establish; the financial condition of the town and prob- 
ability of securing an appropriation or a tax levy; the attitude of 
the town officials and prominent people, and any other questions 
upon which it may be necessary to have information. 


Committee on books and administration—The committee on books 
and administration will have a little more time to do its work. but 
should begin at once to make its plans. Its part in the establishment 
of the library is to accumulate the initial collection of books—to 
secure a sufficient number of volumes to open the library and-as 











many more as possible. One warning should be given this committee. 
Do not solicit contributions of books. People will often give books 
which no one wants, and a library made up largely of gifts will 
not be a strong educational, moral, and social force in the com- 
munity. Occasionally some one will donate a really valuable refer- 
ence work or other books that the library is glad to have, and such 
gifts should be reported to the publicity committee, as that will make 
an interesting news item. It may, moreover, encourage others to 
give equally valuable donations. But it should be understood from 
the beginning that the committee on books and administration will 
pass on all gifts and reject any which are not suitable. A very good 
way to insure getting books of a high order is to let it be known 
that every gift will bear on the inside of the front cover a book label 
giving the name of the donor. Mrs. John Smith is not so likely to 
give a nineteen or twenty-five cent book if she realizes that all her 
neighbors and townspeople will know that she was the one who gave 
that cheap, poorly bound, and poorly printed volume. 

The following plan for securing good reference material has been 
used successfully in a number of places, and is therefore recom- 
mended to the book committee: Get the various clubs and organi- 
zations to donate the reference books most needed. For instance, 
have one club give the New International Encyclopedia, another the 
latest edition of the Century. Standard or Webster’s Dictionary, 
and so on. Other clubs which cannot give such expensive books may 
subseribe for magazines. A list of gifts desired should be sent to 
clubs when subscriptions are requested and should also be published 
in the newspapers. 

If a library is to have the service of a trained or experienced 
librarian, the book committee need not concern itself very much with 
the actual details of book selection and book purchase, for the 
librarian will have expert knowledge on these subjects. But if, on 
account of lack of funds, the library must be put in charge of an 
inexperienced person. then the book committee should thoroughly 
study the question of book selection and book buying. 


General suggestions.—It may as well be understood from the begin- 
ning that it costs something to have a good library, and that the 
library is not a charitable but an educational institution. The 
library association should raise the funds for the first purchase of 
books. but, if possible, the subscription method should then cease. 
An institution supported by begging is never held in high esteem by 
the public, and after a brief time the people lose all interest and it 
dies a natural death. Put the library on a business basis, and some 
way, somehow, provide for a regular, definite income. Then your 
library cannot fail. 

The progress of some libraries has been retarded because some one 
society or a particular faction tried to run them. What would 
happen to your schools if a few people tried to get entire control 
of them? It is just as grievous, just as fatal a mistake, to keep the 
library movement in the hands of any one club. The school is a 
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public institution, the library is a public institution, and both must 
rely upon the support of the public. 

Remember, then, that the honor and privilege of starting a library 
should belong to the person or organization willing to forego the 
praise which such effort deserves, and to work enthusiastically and 
tirelessly with all who will join efforts for the common good. 


SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS FOR A LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


This suggested constitution and by-laws has been formed from the 
combination of various articles, sometimes slightly modified, taken 
from the Constitution and By-Laws of the Waco Public Library and 
from the Constitution and By-Laws recommended by the North Caro- 
lina Library Commission in their bulletin for March and June, 1916. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name.—This organization shall be known as the........ 
sean ews Library Association. 

Article II. Object—The object of this Association shall be the 
establishment and maintenance of a free library in .............. 

Article III, Membership. Dues.—Any resident of ............. 
may become a member of this association upon payment of $1.00 an- 
nually and upon having his name inscribed in the librarian’s book of 
registry. Non-residents must have the endorsement of one respon- 
sible person and be accepted by the Board of Directors. 

No person shall be entitled to the privilege of membership who is 
in arrears for dues or fines. 

Article IV. Officers—tThe officers of this association shall be a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary, and a treasurer. They shall 
be elected by the Board of Directors from its own membership, and 
shall serve for one year, or until their successors are elected and have 
qualified. 

Article V. Board of Directors—The Board of Directors of this 
Association shall consist of seven members. The term of office of the 
directors shall be three years; provided, that at the first election held 
after the adoption of this constitution there shall be three directors 
elected for one year, two for two years, and two for three years. 

Article VI. Annual meeting and election.—The election of directors 
shall be held at the annual meeting, the third Friday in November, 
or as soon thereafter as possible in a place to be designated by the 
President. All members present shall have the right to vote, fifteen 
constituting a quorum. All elections shall be by ballot and a majority 
vote necessary to elect. 

Article VII. Duties of the Board.—All the business and the prep- 
erty of the Association shall be entrusted to the Board of Directors 
with authority to devise and execute all measures calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of the Association. Any ten members of the Agso- 
ciation may appeal from the decision of the Board to that of. the 
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Association at its annual meeting; provided, that notice of the appeal 
has been given one week before time of action. 

The Board shall meet regularly once a month, and at other times 
on the eall of the president, or on call of two members of the Board, 
three members constituting a quorum. If any member of the Board 
shall be absent from two consecutive meetings without communicating 
proper excuse, such members shall be requested, through the Secre- 
tary, to make known the reason of absence, or resign the office. If 
attendance is still neglected, the Board may declare the seat vacant. 

They shall appoint a suitable librarian, who shall be governed by 
rules prescribed by them. 

Article VIII. President and vice-president——The president shall 
preside at all meetings of the Association and of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and shall perform the duties generally pertaining to the office. 
He shall be an ex-officio member of all committees. 

The vice-president shall in the absence or disability of the presi- 
dent perform the duties of the president. 

Article IX. Secretary.—The secretary shall record all proceedings 
of the Board and perform such other duties as the Board may re- 
quire. He shall publish a notice of the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation two weeks before the time of such meeting, and shall give 
due notice of all special meetings of the Association. 

Article X. Treasurer.—The treasurer shall receive and have charge 
of all funds and pay out same on warrants signed by himself and the 
President. 

He shall furnish bond for such amount as may be required by the 
Board of Directors and subject to their approval before receiving 
the funds of the Association. 

Article XI. Amendments.—This constitution may be amended at 
any regular meeting by three-fourths vote of the membership present, 
due notice of said amendment having been given by the Secretary 
six months previous to the meeting. By-laws not conflicting with the 
constitution may be made and amended at any regular meeting of 
the Board. 


By-Laws 


Article I. Board meetings.—Section 1. The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors shall be held at the library the third 
Friday in each month at four o'clock p. m. 

Section 2. The order of business at regular meetings of the board 
shall be as follows: 


1. Roll eall and reading of minutes. 
2. Report of standing committees. 

3. Report of special committees. 

4. Report of the librarian. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. New business. 


Article II. Committees——At the first meeting of the Board of 
Directors after the annual election, the President shall appoint stand- 
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ing committees as follows: one on Finance, one on Publicity and Co- 
operation, one on Ways and Means, and one on Books and Adminis- 
tration, each to consist of three members of the Board. 

The Committee on Finance shall secure adequate funds for the 
Association and have charge of all Association finances. 

The Committee on Publicity and Cooperation shall have general 
charge of advertising in the newspapers, and enlist the cooperation 
of local organizations, and shall formulate and carry out plans for 
the extension of the use and advantages of the library. 

The Committee on Ways and Means shall recommend plans and 
location for a library building when a building is deemed advisable, 
and shall have charge of the library rooms or building and their heat- 
ing, lighting, and eare. 

The Committee on Books and Administration shall cooperate with 
the librarian in the buying and binding of the books and periodicals, 
and shall pass upon all books presented to the Association before 
they are accepted. It shall also have general supervision of the ad- 
ministration of the library or reading room. 

Article III, Librarian.—The librarian shall have charge of the 
library, or reading-room, and be responsible for the courtesy and 
efficiency of the library service; the accessioning, classifying, catalog- 
ing, and shelving of the books; the enforcement of the rules, the ae- 
curacy of the records, the exact amount of moneys received from fines 
and other sources, and the cleanliness and attractive condition of the 
rooms. 

The librarian shall make a monthly report of the operations of the 
library, including additions, circulation, number of borrowers, ete., 
and shall make such recommendations as shall promote the efficiency 
of the library. 

The librarian shall attend all meetings of the Board. 

The librarian shall prepare an annual report showing as fully as 
possible the progress of the library during the preceding vear. 


POINTERS 


Community singing may well have a place on the program at the 
organization meeting of a library association. ‘‘Sewanee River,”’ 
‘*Old Kentucky Home,’’ and such songs as everyone can join in, will 
prove helpful in creating a ‘‘get-together’’ atmosphere. 


A eopy of the library laws of Texas may be secured by writing to 
the Commission. The Constitution and By-Laws suggested in this 
issue are in keeping with the law. 


From Stearns’ Essentials in Library Administration: 

‘**Directors may quite as wisely be selected—a part of the number, 
at least—because of eminence in executive ability, in business sagacity, 
in unblemished integrity, in political power, as for mere literary 
knowledge. ”’ 
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‘*Many library boards have women among their members. In some 
boards the women are the most efficient members.’’ 


‘*The usefulness of the library will depend upon its librarian and 
the greatest care should be exercised in selecting that officer. She 
should be engaged even before the general character of the library 
and plan of administration have been determined.’’ 


‘*Trained librarians are the best, but if you have but little money 
and must be content to employ some local applicant without experience, 
insist that the appointee shall immediately make an intelligent study 
of library methods in some good library, in a summer school of library 
science or in a library shool. She should become imbued with the 
‘‘library spirit’’ and be keenly alive to the tremendous possibilities 
of her work. She should learn how to get help from other librarians, 
and from the vast store of library experience found in books, when 
she is puzzled by professional problems.’’ 


‘‘The salary of the librarian in smaller towns should correspond 
to that of the grade teachers, and in larger towns to those of the 
school principals.’’ 


From Library Occurrent (Indiana), April, 1916: 

‘‘As to the budget, it may be well to make definite, if partly theo- 
retical, suggestions as to a normal division of library expendi- 
tures. Of course, in every library there are certain fixed expenses, 
as heat, light, and care of building. After due experience of a year 
or two, a library board should easily be able to estimate very accurately 
these fixed items of expense. Other items of expenditure, even sala- 
ries for librarians, must be necessarily adjusted to these unchanging 
items. A few years ago, Miss Helen Turvill of the Wisconsin Library 
School, worked out a table of average expenditures for various items 
in the library of Wisconsin. It should be helpful to print this table 
here. In a very helpful pamphlet issued by the American Library 
Association: A Normal Library Budget and Its Unit of Expense, 
by O. R. Howard Thomson, the author suggests as a ‘‘basis for the 
minimum (expenditure) for an average community under normal con- 
ditions’’ a budget which works out on the per cent basis, which is also 
printed below. 


Wisconsin Thomson 
Average Average 
Books anid Binding... 6.060000 Patan 22.4 
SN le yokes states errs e aseieen 20.8 
PN ois 6 Uk. ow eae bela eieae Cees 3.2 
RES erent eg eer 3.3 peters 
Periodicals and binding............ Bes Pa 4.1 
PON I og 2 ek os Cee ew elas 50.8 
Librarian and assistants......... 37.6 
Janitor and assistants............ ee | ins 
MD Oat ough wa DiS ulee ep eeKe 2.7 
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Wisconsin Thomson 
Average Average 
OEE EE RePa enNe w Ree 9.8 
SEE UUs Meuse éubidbne ohne eneeeue 6.3 bea 
Riis Sel die aid oSbabnig ah éuen wh 2.7 Saeed 
Building maintenance, total........ veh 2.9 
Permanent improvements ........ 3.1 
Dh +. civbneieeunesieanod kanes 1.3 
NN cu, ctisnedekssedubhsnue 2.0 wales 
EE ee ee dea 4.9 
PE, Chnicitiheh we owe prens 1.2 
I et gS ie aha ea cae ke Dek Je, oD 
EE poo es Cee dns dees. ce eion 1.3 ataphte 
PINON Fats ithe «0d slaeaen ere ee 2.5 4.9 
MD ita athis ates naar 4h ages. ced 100 99.8 


‘*These per cents will naturally vary somewhat. The fixed expenses 
for heat, janitor service and light depend, of course, on the building 
and will not increase proportionately with increased income, but 
branch buildings, deposit stations, and other expenses incidental to 
the extension work made possible by an increased income will keep 
these estimated per cents nearly standard.’’ 


WHAT WILL YOU AS A LIBRARY WORKER DO FOR GOOD 
BOOK WEEK? 


The suggestions below are being sent out by the librarian of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Let every library and every individual in 
Texas interested in libraries and in the reading and the dissemina- 
tion of good literature do some one thing to make Good Book Week, 
December 4-9, a success. 

** “Buy the best books for your children’ will be the slogan of the 
new campaign of the Library Commission of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, to be inaugurated with Good Book Week, December 4-9, 1916. 
For this same time, the League of Library Commissions will urge upon 
the librarians of their several states the desirability of observing a 
Library Week, when a campaign of publicity may be promoted for 
the purpose of stimulating a more lively interest in the work of the 
public library, and for making available to parents the help they need 
in selecting books to be purchased as Christmas gifts for their children. 

The suggestions that follow have to do particularly with the problem 
of educating the publie to concern itself regarding the kind of books 
that should be purchased for children as Christmas gifts. To this end, 
editorially and through articles, the national magazines will lend their 
aid. The altogether important thing is, however, that every leader 
of every organization, having to do with the training of the child, 
should, to the very limit of their ability and time, cooperate locally. 

Librarians can assist by holding book exhibits and distributing 
booklists. In some instances, librarians find it helpful in cosperating 
with local booksellers in publishing a list. In promoting publicity 
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plans it would be helpful to mention Good Book Week in the monthly 
bulletin and newspaper editors can be easily persuaded to write edi- 
toriais and pub‘ish articles as well as lists of books 

Women’s organizations of all sorts can be easily interested. It may 
be suggested to them that the subject ‘‘Books for Christmas for the 
Children”’ be discussed either at the November or December meet- 
ings. Effort also should be made to supply speakers. Experience in 
promoting Safety First Juvenile Book Week has demonstrated that it 
is easily possible to persuade the ministers to preach on the importance 
of children’s reading. They too would doubtless be sufficiently in- 
terested to make mention of Good Book Week in their weekly cal- 
endars. 

As for the book stores, most of them will be interested in making 
window displays, and in many instances they will be glad to make 
a special exhibit of books approved by the local library. Effort should 
also be made to have them distribute lists of these books. Some libra- 
ries too, during the holiday season, have arranged with book stores 
to let an assistant act in their stores as advisor both to clerks and 
customers. 

The list ‘‘ Books Boys Like Best’’ prepared by the Library Commis- 

sion of the Boy Scouts of America is being revised. There will be 
added the best of the boys books published in 1915, together with a 
separate list of the worth while books for boys published during 1916. 
This list, will be published as last year in the October 14th issue of 
the ‘‘Publishers Weekly,’’ and may be ordered through them in 
quantities with the imprint of the local library on the cover. 
_ A bulletin-board, ‘‘ Watch Your Step’’ (shows boy climbing up steps 
of good books) will be sent to librarians upon request addressed to 
Library Commission, Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.”’ 


COUNTRY LIBRARIES 


(A talk by Willard P. Lewis, Librarian Baylor University Library, 
before the Woman’s Section of the Texas Farmers’ 
Institute, Austin, July 18, 1916) 


Your presiding officer referred just now to the more timid mem- 
bers of the audience in the rear of the room, requesting them to come 
up nearer the front. I’m sure that no one feels more timid than 
I do and yet I am proud of the cause I represent—libraries and the 
spread of reading matter, both instructional and recreative to all the 
people. I remember a farmer in another state who upon being ap- 
proached by a library worker with the request that he patronize the 
county library, replied: ‘‘Why I can’t read. Yes, I’ve got a daughter 
who ean, but she’s got a book.”’ 

Now somebody asks—why do we have libraries. Well, why do we 
have schools and colleges? To educate and instruct the people, you 
say. For the same reason exactly we have libraries and the libraries 
go much further than the schools. The libraries supplement and carry 
on the work of the schools and do a work which the schools cannot 
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do, in two respects especially. The library educates the adult as well 
as the child and in the second place the library contains in its book 
stock not only text-books but also books of fiction, nature study, de- 
scription, travel, and biography, which I may well call supplementary 
reading. You will admit I am sure that an education confined to text- 
books is narrow and limited. And yet some legislators for the sake 
of a false economy will oppose the extension of libraries in the country 
and for the benefit of the country people. 

We have city libraries, state libraries, college libraries, and town 
libraries, and our present problem is to extend library service to the 
country people. At the present time there is meeting in Austin a 
committee of the Texas State Library Association for the purpose of 
drawing up a legislative bill which shall extend this useful library 
service to the farms and rural districts. More about this later. I 
simply ask that you influence your representatives in the legislature 
to the support of this bill when it comes up for passage. 

Many methods of library extension to the country districts are in 
use in the various states, and I want to mention some of the most 
successful ones. In some places agricultural exhibit trains contain- 
ing samples of crops raised, seed, farming implements, ete. and col- 
lections of library books, especially books on agriculture and related 
subjects are run from one neighborhood to the next. Another method 
is the use of the book-wagon which travels from door to door, col- 
lecting the books which have been read and leaving a new supply. 
This book-wagon generally is sent out by the state library though 
it might be sent by the countv library just as well. 

This brings me to one of the two main methods of country library 
work—county libraries—and the one best suited for Texas. By county 
libraries we mean libraries organized and supported by the county 
as a unit or by that portion of the county not already receiving library 
service such as one of its cities. Such a library would be centered 
in the county seat either with a library building of its own or per- 
haps in the court house. Then by means of branch libraries and 
deposit stations in schools, stores, homes and other convenient places 
it would cireulate its books to residents in all parts of the county. 
Pareel post delivery would help facilitate the delivery of the books, 
and book-wagons or other means of distribution could be resorted to. 
These methods are all practical and are being used successfully in 
other states. 

A county library law was passed at the last session of the Texas 
legislature, but unfortunately there were several defects in the bill 
which rendered it practically inoperative; and our committee is meet- 
ing to draw up a new bill which shall remedy these defects. This 
bill will be presented to the legislature next winter and we hope be 
passed. Surely it is important to all Texas, the greatest rural and 
farming state in the union, to have its boys and girls stay on the farm 
and so to improve the farms and farming conditions that the state 
and people may reach the maximum of prosperity. The circulation 
of books and reading material may help bring about this result in two 
respects. First it will furnish recreative reading and secondly it 
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will furnish books on agriculture and the farmers’ life and work, 
which will greatly improve farm conditions. 

I spoke of another method of country library extension, not per- 
haps so adaptible here in Texas as in other states where it has been 
tried. This is a system of traveling libraries radiating from the state 
library as a center. Some collections are being sent out from the 
state library at the present time. The women’s clubs formerly sent 
out traveling libraries but have now turned over most of their libraries 
to the State Library. Local organizations have organized local libra- 
ries, but to produce real results we must have a statewide movement. 
Hence I appeal to you all to support us in this movement to bring 
county library service to as large a part of the great state of Texas 
as possible. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE COUNTY LIBRARY LAW 


At the recent joint meeting of the legislative committee of the 
Texas Library Association and the executive committee of the Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs several important changes and many 
minor changes were made in the county free library law. The fol- 
lowing is a synopsis of the amendments prepared by Miss Lillian 
Gunter, chairman of the Library Association legislative committee. 
These changes will be presented to the coming Legislature. 

The present law is so very hard to secure on account of that pro- 
vision requiring an initiative petition of one-fourth of the qualified 
voters of the state and the further requirement of a two-thirds 
favoring vote to carry the local option election necessary to establish 
a county free library. It is proposed to return to the old farmers’ 
county library law in this particular by requiring only 100 qualified 
voters to sign the petition and a straight majority to carry the 
election. 

Under the present law the selection of a properly trained and 
qualified librarian is not properly safeguarded. California has insti- 
tuted the only successful statewide county free library system in 
the world, and they claim their phenomenal success and growth is 
due almost wholly to their method of selecting qualified people for 
this important post. They have created a State Board of Library 
Examiners, to serve without pay, composed of the State Librarian 
and their best trained and most successful librarians, and require 
all candidates for the position of County Librarian to show a cer- 
tificate from this board, just as our school teachers, doctors, dentists, 
ete., are required to show a state certificate of fitness. This bill has 
adopted the California law in its entirety in this particular. 

The present law nullifies itself by restricting the tax rate to 6 
mills or less on the $100 for county library purposes. There is not 
a county in the state that can establish and support a county library 
under this rate, and besides, it is an unjustifiable discrimination 
against the farm and smal] town dweller. We consider him just as 
eapable of raising and handling a sufficient fund for giving himself 
an adequate public library service as the city dweller, who has a 
state law giving him a perfectly free hand in establishing city public 
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libraries ; therefore. after a careful scrutiny of county tax valuations, 
we have fixed the maximum of taxation for county library purposes 
at 5 cents on the $100. This sum will be enough in most cases in 
the state to give an equal and complete service to all the people of 
a county, no matter how remote from the central library. 

A minor amendment specifies the courthouse as the most suitable 
location for the central reserve stock of books of a county library, 
thus doing away with the danger of extravagance in using public 
funds for the erection of an unnecessary building at the county seat. 
But this amendment does not prevent the housing of the county 
library elsewhere if suitable quarters are available—say, in an al- 
ready established city or town library or through a gift to the county 
library. 

This bill requires a bond and oath of office from the County 
Librarian, just as is required of all other county officers. It elimi- 
nates a useless library board and puts the question of administration 
of the county library squarely up to the commissioners’ court and 
the County Librarian, who is thus prevented from hiding inefficiency 
behind an appointive library board. 

This bill eliminates that clause allowing county commissioners to 
contract for library service with city libraries, for experience in 
other states has shown that the county most generally gets an inade- 
quate service, which is directed by an appointed city library board, 
more interested in increased service to the city than a real all-round 
service to the county as a whole. Another reason for eliminating 
this clause in our present law is because it is a known fact that there 
is not a publie library in Texas with housing facilities adequate for 
its own use, much less sufficient for the housing of books and ad- 
ministrative quarters for an additional county library. Provision is 
made for the joint establishment by one or more counties of a library 
designed to serve one or more counties, hoping thus to meet existing 
conditions in certain sparsely settled parts of our state. 

Many minor amendments and readjustments have been found 
necessary in the interest of clearness and efficiency. But while their 
effect in the whole is good, they in no way depart from the intention 
of the old bill, which was to give the farmers and small town people 
of the state a legal method of organizing within the county unit of 
government for the purpese of providing a public library service for 
themselves. The effect of these amendments in every instance has 
been to emphasize, clarify, and make easier of execution that in- 
tention. 


HISTORY OF LIBRARIES 


(Talk before Baylor University Summer School students by Willard 
P. Lewis. Librarian, Baylor University Library, Waco) 


Owing to the rapid spread in recent years of libraries and library 
work, due partly to the work of the American Library Association, 
partly to the munificence of Mr. Carnegie and others, and partly to 
the general demand for the spread of popular education, people have 
gained the idea that libraries are comparatively new things. And 
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yet in truth they are older than the printing press, older than the 
invention of paper, older than the Christian era, older than the time 

of Socrates, going back to the pyramids of Egypt and the palaces 

of the ancient Assyrian monarchs. In the ruins of Ninevah has been 

found a store of oblong clay tablets which formed the library of 

King Assur-Banipal, and there is an odd reference to the ‘‘ Keeper- 

of-the-House-of-Books,’’ which would seem to refer to the librarian. 

In Egypt the libraries were housed in the temples under the care 

of priests. The early Egyptian libraries consisted of these same 

stone tablets and the letters on the tablets were cuneiform characters 

inscribed on the stone by means of a stylus, a sharp iron instrument, 

instead of a pen. Our earliest references to these libraries go back 

to 3000-2500 B. C.. and the writings consisted of pieces of literature, 

archives of temples and kings and records of merchants. Of course, 

these tablets were vastly different from our books, and yet they told 

a connected tale or record, for the first and last lines on each tablet 

were always repeated on the connecting tablets. In Egypt the tab- 

lets were at an early date succeeded by rolls of papyrus, which was 
an early predecessor of paper and from which the name paper is 
derived. 

The earliest libraries of which we have definite and accurate 
knowledge were the two in Alexandria, Egypt, at the beginning of 
the Christian era. The Ptolemies patronized these libraries and saw 
to it that the choicest works of the Hebrews and the Egyptians were 
translated into Greek for the libraries. These works were written on 
papyrus rolls with a sort of ink made of ashes, and the rolls were in- 
eased in covers of parchment. The largest of the Alexandrian 
libraries, the Brucium having 490,000 rolls was destroved bv fire in 
the time of Julius Caesar while the other, the Serapeum having 50,000 
rolls lasted until Alexandria fell into the hands of the Saracens in 
640 A. D. 

Meanwhile the Greek philosophers founded libraries in Greece and 
the Roman Emperors founded libraries in Rome of which at least 
the latter were opened to the public for free use. Augustus Caesar 
founded two such libraries, the Octavian and the Palatine. Large 
collections of manuscript volumes were also gathered together in the 
homes of private citizens. 

There was one more type of library in this early time at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. This was the collection of books zathered 
together in the various monasteries consisting chiefly of parts of the 
Bible. collections of sermons, liturgies, ete. These were printed out 
with great care by hand and many of the initial letters illuminated. 
Parchment was the paper used in most of this work. Naturally eir- 
culation was restricted to the monks and they sometimes spent a year 
in the perusal of one volume. These monasteries became very wealthy 
and accumulated many thousands of volumes. As time went on the 
invention of printing and bookbinding rapidly increased the produc- 
tion of volumes and the monasteries profited thereby. With the de- 
velopment of Protestantism, however, in the more enlightened nations, 
the monasteries were destroyed and with them perished many of their 
books. 
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Probably the oldest type of library which is in existence to-day is 
the college or university library. Such libraries took their beginning 
almost with the founding of the colleges and in the case of one of the 
Oxford colleges that was back in the thirteenth century. The Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford established at that time is still in existenee 
and probably the oldest library in the world still in use. Their old 
eode of rules was still in force until a very recent date and some of its 
provisions sound very antiquated indeed. For instance the library 
was only open till sunset and only on clear days for they allowed no 
artificial light in the building whatever. 

Since the establishment of the Bodleian in England, college libraries 
have been established not only in England but also in the continental 
countries of Europe and throughout the United States. The earliest 
college library in the United States was the Harvard College Library 
founded in 1638 by the gift of 260 volumes in the will of the Rev. 
John Harvard. Destroyed several times by fire and rebuilt, the Har- 
vard Library is to-day the finest college library building in the 
United States and one of the finest and largest book collections. Yale 
University with a book collection of approximately one million vol- 
umes has probably the largest college library in point of numbers. 
It was the third of the colleze libraries to be established in the United 
States. Other colleges and universities throughout the country have 
book collections of various sizes, the University of Texas Library 
with something over one hundred thousand volumes being the largest 
in this state. Of course the college library serves largely its own 
constituency, the students and professors of its own institution. 

Other types of libraries have developed beginning along in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries such as the subscription and 
proprietary libraries. The Apprentices Library in Philadelphia 
founded by Benjamin Franklin was one of the latter, its cireulation 
of books being limited to the few people who contributed money for 
the establishment and support of the library. Another is the Boston 
Athenaeum Library which is only open to those holding shares’ of 
stock in the Boston Athenaeum. A good type of the subscription 
library is the New York Mercantile Library which is open to all who 
will annually pay a small membership fee. 

The state library is becoming more and more the head of the 
library systems in nearly all the states of the United States. It sends 
traveling libraries to the different paris of its own state. It sends 
library organizers to help the smaller towns of the state in the orzani- 
zation of libraries of their own and its sometimes also helps them with 
grants of money. 

No account of the history of libraries would be complete without at 
least some reference to the great national libraries. The largest of 
these is the British Museum established by legislative act in 1753-and 
a curious fact is that the first 100,000 pounds to support it was raised 
in a lottery. Many notable collections of books have been given to it 
and with its over 2,500,000 volumes it ranks as the largest collection 
in the world. Within the vast walls of its immense reading room 
may be found the most cosmopolitan collection of students of any 
place in the world. In size the Bibliothéque Nationale of France 
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ranks a close second to the British Museum and has had an even longer 
and more famous history. 

The national library of ‘the United States, the Library of Congress 
at Washington, has been for some time the largest library in the 
country but is now being rapidly overhauled by the New York (city) 
Public Library. According to the latest figures the Library of 
Congress at Washington has a total of 2,360,000 volumes while the 
New York Public Library has something like 2,400,000 volumes. Thus 
you see the largest American libraries are rapidly approaching the 
figures of the largest libraries abroad. The Library of Congress, 
while its primary purpose is to be of service to the government officials 
and legislators in session at Washington, also does a nation-wide 
service through its distribution of printed catalog cards and bibliogra- 
phies; and its reading rooms are open to all who may wish to use 
them for reference purposes. It is truly becoming more and more 
the national library of the United States. 

Finally, we must speak of the largest development of library service 
in our country, the spread of public libraries in the various cities and 
towns and, yes, even throughout the country and rural sections by 
means of the county library systems. While some few of these public 
libraries are endowed by wealthy men, the vast majority are supported 
by taxes in the community which they serve. The earliest tax sup- 
ported library of which we have record is that at Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, which was founded in 1833. In 1848 the Boston Publie 
Library was founded and the city taxed for its support. So the 
public library movement went on and grew constantly especially with 
the founding of the American Library Association in 1876, which 
organization has ever since devoted itself to the care and development 
of libraries and library work in the United States. Some city public 
libraries have grown to enormous size, notably the New York Public 
Library already, mentioned, the Chicago Public Library, and the Bos- 
ton Public Library. The public libraries have spread out by means 
of branches and deposit stations so that they cover all sections of the 
cities. In the states such as California, Oregon, Wisconsin, and 
others where there are large rural areas, the county library movement 
has been a comparatively recent development and especially in Cali- 
fornia is it proving a decided success where some thirty-three out of 
fifty counties have county libraries. Here in Texas is being agitated 
a county library law based on the California statute, and it is hoped 
in time to extend to all portions of this great state effective, success- 
ful library service. ‘‘The best reading for the greatest number at 
the least cost.”’ 


SAMPLE LIST OF BOOKS IN THE TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


The list of books given is that of one of our traveling libraries. 
It may be taken as a fair sample of all of them. 

For the benefit of those readers who did not see our April 1916 
issue of Texas Libraries, which contains a description of the traveling 
library system we are trying to inaugurate, it may be well to repeat 
that each library may be borrowed by any community for three or six 
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months if the community will pay transportation charges both ways. 
For detailed information write to the Commission for the leaflet on 
traveling libraries. 

One change since the April bulletin was issued has been made in the 
requirements for borrowing a library: The application card must be 
signed by two tax-payers and a banker guaranteeing the tax-payers; 
excepting in the case when a woman’s club makes application. In this 
ease. two officers of the club may sign the application, provided they 
remain personally responsible until the library is returned even if 
their term of office expires in the meantime. 


ALTSHELER. Horsemen of the plains. 


“Stirring story of a boy’s adventures with hunters in the Rockies.’’ 


ARNIM. Elizabeth and her German garden. 
“Sketches and jottings made by an Englishwoman, while tending as an 
amateur the neglected garden of a German country house.’ 


BAILEY. Children’s book of games and parties. 
“Useful for mothers and children. Suggestions for parties for all 
seasons.”’ 


BARBOUR. For the honor of the school. 
“One of the very good school-boy books.”’ 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. Official handbook. 
“A handbook of woodcraft, scouting, and lifecraft. Valuable for any 
boy to own.” 


BROWN. In the days of giants. 
“One of the most readable and attractive collections of Norse myths.”’ 


BROWNE. Granny’s wonderful chair. 
“Old fashioned stories and moral tales charmingly told.” 


BRYCE. South America. 
A description of scenery, social and economic conditions, history, and 
politics. 


CHAMBERLAIN. How we are sheltered. 
‘“‘A geographical reader. Partial contents: Houses in cliffs. Indian 
homes. Filipino homes. Lumbering. How bricks are made. Ar- 
tificial stoves. Nails. Glass. How coal is made and mined.”’ 


CHURCHILL. Inside the eup. 

“The Reverend John Hodder, an Episcopal clergyman, who has spent 
the years since his ordination.in a secluded New England parish, is 
ealled to a fashionable church in a middle-western city. He knows 
singularly little of modern problems and in his theology is as ortho- 
dox as the rich men who control his church could desire. But St. 
John’s, his church, is located on Dalton street, a thoroughfare once 
fashionable that has now become the home of poverty and want and 
vice. The facts of modern life are thrust upon Hodder; an awaken- 
ing follows, and a struggle, and in the end he works out a solution 
which brings with it a stronger renewal of faith.” 
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DELAND. Awakening of Helena Richie. 
“‘Masterly story of the awakening of a woman’s moral nature through 
her love for a child and the gentle leading of Dr. Lavendar.” 


EGGLESTON. Hoosier schoolmaster. 
“Pictures of the lawless and homely pioneer life of mid-century In- 
diana, by a man who was an itinerant preacher in the West, and 
knew that life intimately.”’ 


ELTON. Sir Francis Drake. 


For children. 
EMERSON. Essays. 


FARMER. Boston cooking-school cook book. 
One of the very best. 


FERBER. Roast beef medium. 
“The ten stories in this collection relate the business adventures of 


Emma McChesney, the traveling saleswoman who sells Featherloom 
petticoats.” 


FOX. Little shepherd of Kingdom Come. 
“A novel of Civil War time in which the reader is shown the meaning 
of both sides of a great struggle.” 


GILBERT. More than conquerors. 
“Biographical sketches written with unusual sympathy and vividness. 
Includes Beethoven, Lamb, Scott, Irving, Emerson, Agassiz, Thack- 


eray, Livingston, Pasteur, Brooks, Booth, Stevenson, Saint Gaudens, 
Lincoln.” 


ITARRISON. V. V’s eyes. 

“Mr. Harrison is a skillful story teller, but he is something better—an 
effective interpreter of character in all its varieties that range be- 
tween extremes of comedy and tragedy, of emotion and sentiment, 
of humor and seriousness.”’ 


HARTE. Luck of Roaring camp. 
“A new genre of short story. The ‘‘Luck’’ is a babe whose coming 
among the miners in the California settlement makes their lives bet- 
ter and more humane.” 


HOGG. Speeches and state papers. 


HUTCHINSON. Common diseases. 
“This is a book for those in health or those out of it filled with the 


most useful information told in the pleasantest and least assuming 
manner.” 


KIPLING. Just so stories. 
“Wonderful stories about animals, explaining in humorous way the 


causes of the camel’s hump, the elephant’s trunk, the leopard’s 
spots, etc.”’ 


LIBRARY OF BUSINESS PRACTICE. Vol. 6, Advertising. 
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McADOO. Guarding a great city. 

“Quite apart from its value in the discussion of purely administrative 
problems of police management, the book is very readable. Author, 
former police commissioner in New York city, knows his subject and 
handles it with great directness.”’ 


McKEEVER. Training the boy. 
“Takes up industrial training, social training, habit training, vocational 
training, and service training.” 


MARTIN. Emmy Lou. 
“School days of a bewildered and very real little girl. Incidentally 
satirizes some school methods and manners.”’ 


NORRIS. Mother. 

“A girl’s story serving mainly to throw light upon a big mother heart 
that beats in the background. Margaret Paget.is a teacher, tired of 
humdrum school-room experiences and all that goes to make up her 
colorless life in a little New York town. How the sky of her dream 
suddenly becomes rosy, only to precede the ‘coming true’ that affects 
her whole life, lends a fairy story touch that is counterbalanced by 
the sturdy reality of struggle, a sacrifice and resulting peace and 
power that are the portion of the mother who launches eight bodies 
and minds upon the serious business of living.’’ 


O’CONNOR. My beloved South. 

“The delineations of the lighter side of life in Texas, Charleston, New 
Orleans, Maryland, the Sewanee River and elsewhere in the author’s 
girlhood, and of the old time darkey and plantation life are true and 
full of humor if somewhat overladen with sentiment.”’ 


PAGE. Santa Claus’s partner. 


PALGRAVE. Golden treasury. 
“Edited with the advice and collaboration of Tennyson, and the anth- 
ology after 40 years still holds its popularity and influence.”’ 


QUINN. Planning and furnishing the home. 
“Many practical and economical suggestions for the homemaker will be 
found in it.”’ 


RASPE. Travels and adventures of Baron Munchausen. 
“A series of amusing and absurdly impossible feats and adventures, 
originally written as a satire on the Memoirs of Baren de Trenck.”’ 


RICHARDSON. Long day. 

‘A country bred girl tells of her experiences in New York city. She 
came friendless and unskilled with but a few dollars in her pocket; 
she sought honest work and found short jobs as a box maker, a 
sweat-shop worker, a liner of jewel boxes. a ‘“‘shaker’’ in a steam 
laundry and at various othtr occupations all equally unpleasant and 
equally underpaid. The picture she draws of the working girl’s 
home are painfully sad and realistic.” 


ROLT-WHEELER. Bov with the U. S. survev. 
“An account of an expedition with the U. S. Geological Survey in which 
information is combined with an abundance of adventure. Though 
written for boys, it will be equally interesting to many adult readers.” 
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SCOTT. Ivanhoe. 

“A many-coloured picture of medieval England at the period when 
Norman and Saxon had hardly begun to fuse, when the castles were 
the strongholds of baronial oppressors, and the woods full of out- 
laws.”’ 


SCUDDER. Children’s book. 
“A collection of good literature, fables, fairy tales, poetry, and famous 
old stories.” 


SELLERS. Classies of the bar. Vol 1. 
A book men will like. 


SHAKESPEARE. Works, Vol. II. 
Measure for measure. Comedy of errors. Much ado about nothing. 
As you like it. 


STARR. Strange peoples. 
“Interesting and authoritative material on people of many lands. One 
of the best books of its kind.” 


STEVENSON. Treasure island. 

“Written expressly for boys, but lavish in qualities, apart from the 
thrilling adventures that interest maturer minds. A story of piracy 
and of concealed treasure; Pew, Black Dog, and Long John Silver, are 
a villanous trio, strongly individual in their lineaments; the morality 
is simply that of pirates.” 


SULLIVAN. Markets for the people. 
“Author advocates: 1, Ambulant street vending, free to all comers: 2, 
Open-air markets, to be held for a few hours semi-weekly or tri- 
weekly in street or park.” 


THACKERAY. Vanity fair. 
“A pictue of society on a broad canvas, probably the best and truest we 
have in history or fiction of the 2nd decade of the 19th century.” 


VAN DYK K. Ilow to Blit ze of a nieiure, 


WERSTER. Daddy long-legs. 
“This is a whimsical little wisp of a story, as slight as a cobweb, but 
full of quaint charm and rippling with humor that is partly girlish 
spirits and partly a delightful sense of drollery.”’ 


WIGGIN. Birds’ christmas earol. 
“Story of the Ruggles family and a little invalid girl who befriended 
them.” 


WIGGIN. Rebecca of Sunnvbrook farm. 
“Rebecca is one of the story-book girls whom grown-ups and children 
both like.”’ 


WILBUR. Everyday business for women. 
“Furnishes simple and accurate instructions for the management of 
the everyday business that falls to the lot of women all over the land. 
It covers her methods of banking, the management of the check- 
book, foreign exchange, getting money in emergencies, how to spend 
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money, bills and receipts, the relations of employer and employee, 
relations with railroads and hotels, simple bookkeeping, taxes and 
customs, the use and transference of property, stocks and bonds, 
wills and estates.” 


WILEY. Mother Goose primer. 


“Colored illustrations.”’ 
WYSS. Swiss family Robinson. 
SHOULD PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE LIBRARIES? 


By H. W. Sri.wetr, Professor of English, The West Texas State 
Normal College, Canyon 


An American Governor of Colonial days once thanked God that in 
the colony over which he was placed there were neither public schools 
nor newspapers; an American millionaire of our own time is spend- 
ing much of his money in placing libraries in our cities throughout 
the land. And if two schools of thought should be interested in 
bringing about in life one the condition of society for which the gov- 
ernor wished when he made his thanks to God, and the other the con- 
dition of society which the millionaire images as his ideal when he sets 
aside millions for publie libraries, they could do no betier than re- 
spectively to follow the widely different views of these two men. How 
widely divergent these views really are will appear upon a very cur- 
sury examination. One contemplated a society without any means 
of acquiring information. because a ruler of that society wished that 
in it men should not feel their hearts throb in unison with the heart 
of another nor lift their voices either in exultation on account of the 
peace, liberty, and happiness of other people, or in indignation over 
the wrongs of another state; the other contemplates a society in 
which men and women will weep over the fate of Iphigenia, shout with 
the Trojans as they defend their high citadel against the Greeks of 
Ulysses and Menelaus, brave the terrors of Juno’s undying wrath 
with Pius Aeneas, and shudder with Dante over the torments of the 
damned in the Inferno. Governor Berkley wanted each man of Vir- 
ginia to live as the eave man did, shut in from all the world by the 
darkness of his cave, and meeting the demands of life only with the 
limited experiences that have come to him; Mr. Carnegie desires that 
all Americans, thoroughly acquainted with the world’s books, ‘‘the 
learning of Dead men bequeathed to their kind’’, as Wordsworth calls 
them, shall meet their problems with the experience of the whole 
human race back of them. 

Before going on to my next paragraph. I wish, by an illustration, 
again to emphasize what I consider to be the effects of books in men’s 
lives. I read somewhere,—whether it is true or not I do not now 
eare,—that there are, in the great Cornwall mines, many people who 
never see the sun; they are born, grow up, marry, live, die, and are 
buried in the mines. In darkness they pass from birth to death and 
on to eternity; and how little of God’s great world have they seen! 
There is near Brimfield, Massachusetts, a large rock upon which men, 
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from the first Indian who passed that way unto the boys of to-day 
who are playing over those hills. have stood to obtain a wide view of 
the surrounding country. And they eall this rock ‘‘Steerage Rock.”’ 
Now, when he is reared without books, man, deprived of the lights 
of the past, must travel the present into the future through a dark- 
ness more absolute than that in the lives of the Cornwall miners; with 
books at his command, he stands upon Steerage Rock, and in the sun- 
light of knowledge, seeing and appreciating the beauties of all the 
ways before him, he chooses his path into eternity with the full con- 
viction that he is going in the best way which could be given to him. 

3ut the worst thing about this ‘‘cave of ignorance,’’ to borrow 
Victor Hueo’s words, is not so much its dearth of light, but the actual, 
erawling, loathsome vermin ever found there. Darkness is the 
natural environment of poison and poisonous vermin. So is the dark- 
ness of iznoranee the natural environment of superstition, bigotry, 
and crime. In one of his poems. bryant tells us that a flower reflects 
in the brillianey of its hue the sunlight that it has enjoyed, and 
shows in the sickly yellowish tinge which sometimes it wears the effect 
of days spent in darkness. So man, in his deeds and thoughts, shows 
the effect of intellectual light or of spiritual darkness. Let me 
stress this paragraph by quoting from ‘‘Les Miserables’’ a passage 
to which T allude a few lines back: ‘‘ Destroy the cave ignorance, and 
you destroy the mole crime. The sole social evil is Darkness; human- 
ity is identity, for all men are of the same clay, and in this nether 
world, at least, there is no difference in predestination. We are the 
same shadows before, the same flesh during. and the same ashes after- 
wards. But ignorance, mixed with the human paste, blackens it, and 
this incurable blackness enters man and becomes evil there. .... . 
What is needed to make these phantoms vanish? Light, floods of 
light. Not a single bat ean resist the dawn. Tight up the lower 
strata of society.’’ 

Perhaps some one objects that there is no necessity of staying so 
long on this topie; every one recognizes the value of books, you say. 
I hope that is true. In fact, it seems to me that it should be as neces- 
sary, and no more so, to urge men to eat and drink as it should be to 
urge them to read. But I am addressing this appeal to teachers,—to 
teachers or preachers, I care little which term you use; for unless you 
are preachers of light, your teaching is in vain. And teachers must 
be missionaries of libraries. or books. When the church sends mis- 
sionaries into heathen lands, it sends with these missionaries the Bible 
and hymn books, instruments of religion. I am not sacrilegious in 
saying that, when a Normal sends missionaries of light into the cave 
of ignorance, it must send with them libraries, the instruments of 
light. Therefore this paper is not an argument. I want to exhort 
you. You know that libraries are essential; I want only to arouse 
your enthusiasm to the shouting point that you may let other people 
know it. 


To do this begin with your schools. Schools must have libraries. 
It is the glory of the American school that our forefathers regarded it 
as the intellectual sun of democracy, or, to change the figure, the home 
of cultivated minds, which Lamar calls the 
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mocracy, the only dictator that freemen acknowledge and the only 
security that freemen desire.’’ And in schools, then, we must implant 
the love of libraries. The library is the salt of the school, and woe 
unto that school that has lost its savor. 

But some one excuses the school by saying that children have text- 
books. Libraries would detract their minds from their texts. Text- 
books indeed! With as much sense and propriety a housekeeper 
might argue that she has a tallow eandle and so weuld shut her house 
against all light from the sun. Libraries are heavenly suns; text- 
books no more than the tallow candle. I had rather have my boy or 
girl spend a few hours in a library reading Scott, dear old Sir Walter, 
or Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Burns, Milton, Shakes- 
peare, Dante, Virgil, or Homer, than to have them spend a year learn- 
ing the dry bones of the text in English Literature. I know not what 
may be the ease in other subjects; but in English text-books become in 
the hands of those who know not how to use them instruments whereby 
unprepared teachers may find questions with which to torture helpless 
children on examinations. Laboratories are the menial workshops of 
the scientists, and libraries are the laboratories of history and the 
languages. Text-books are useful as summaries when teachers can 
lead the students through the laboratories and libraries, and thus only 
can they be a source of life. Give me text-books without libraries and 
I can develop for examinations parrot-like charlatans. who will not 
know erough to recognize the breadth and the depth and the heizhth 
of their ignorance. Give me libraries and burn the texts, and I ean 
develop mental life. Libraries should be in schools then? Why, ves; 
surely so; libraries and more libraries unti! students will come to feel 
ill at ease without scme priceless mine of great intellectual and spir- 
itual life at their command. Put students in school upon Steerage 
Rock. 

A school library may also become your community’s university. 
Build it so large that it will become a community center. In it let the 
children revel in the fairy lore of the race, and so forget the moving 
picture show and the cheap literature of the yellowback; in it let the 
adolescent fizht the battles of chivalric love and honor; in it let the 
grown-ups come for information and social life-—the doctor, the law- 
ver, the artisan, the mechanic, and the merchant: to its shelves invite 
the women’s elubs of the community; by its use, bind the commnnity 
so closely to the school that school life may become identical with the 
community interests, and the community only a larger school for the 
teacher of light to work in; and, finally, by its use so elevate the whole 
community life that light and truth may become enthroned in the 
hearts of mankind. Communities build town halls, law courts, and 
jails to confine the mole crime issuing from the eave of ignorance. 
Let us lead communities to build school libraries that will become 
community temples to learning, joy, and good-fellowship, and so light 
up the cave of ignorance that crime will cease to exist, and all human 
eonduet will lift itself to a Steerage Rock of intellectual sunshine 
and life. 














The following verses were written by students in the English De- 
partment of the West Texas State Normal College, Canyon, and were 
sent in by the librarian, Miss Tennessee Malone. 


LIBRARIES 


Folks talk about libraries 

Like they’re mighty good to get; 

And that’s just what I think too, fellers, 
The very best thing yet. 


To get but not to have, Oh. me! 
If thev’s at school, they’d know 
That where schools is got a library 
The kids don’t have no show. 


‘Cause they’ve got to read and read and read 
All day and most all nights 

‘Thout no time for fun a-throwin’ 

Paper wads and brewin’ fights. 


Libraries just ruins some kids! 

Why, there’s Sim and Billie Brown— 
They used to be the funniest fellers 
In this here school or town! 


Such times! We’d get our lesson 
Up quick and, then, we'd choose 
The sides for noon-time ball game 
Or clean our muddy shoes. 


And sail soft little mud-balls 
Through Mattie’s yellow curls 
Or shyly toss a tadpole 

To seare the silly girls. 


3ut Teacher took a notion 
We'd like a lot of books, 

And talked up so jolly 

We thought we’d like the looks 


Of a library in our school room. 
| And, we had a lot o’ fun 
A-earning 0’ the money 

Until the thing was done. 


But Sim and Bill is ruined; 
And lots o’ others hurt; 

I am myself. Oh, libraries! 
Such power as they exert! 
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Why, Sim an’ Bill was leaders 

In all our school-room mirth. 

But now, they read until you’d think 
Readin’ finest fun on earth! 


1 don’t; but what’s the use o’ drawin’ 
Pictures funny as can be 

When all the rest is busy readin’ 

And don’t look up and see? 


Yes; fellers, in the gettin’, 
Our library was awful nice; 
But since it’s got, in desperation, 
I read my lesson twice. 
Liniie LEONARD. 


AN HOUR IN THE LIBRARY 


I board the old bark with Jim Hawkins 
And sail on the storm-tossed sea, 

*Till I find the island of treasure 

And bring the gold back with me. 


I am earried to the home of the eotter, 
And there on that Saturday night, 

I see the return of the loved ones 

And the parents’ fond delight. 


I witness the trial of Antonia 

As Portia’s sagacity’s displaved ; 

T see the mantle of Caesar 

And the rents by the daggers made. 


I fight by the side of great Ajax, 
*Til Troy no longer can stand, 
Then with crafty old Ulysses 

I wander on many a strand. 


Sometimes, I visit old Salem. 

To Hepzabah’s shop I will go: 
As a rose in the garden see Phoebe 
With Clifford so feeble and slow. 


But when I grow weary of adventure, 
And sigh as a bird from her nest 
I open a volume of Longfellow 
And it brings me back to my rest. 
Mapy C. Boarricut. 
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NORMAL LIBRARY 


In the northern part of Texas 
In a certain Normal School, 

The desire to have a library, 
Seems to be the constant rule. 


Every student, every teacher 

Seems to take a forward part, 

And the aim for which they’re striving 
Fills the first place in each heart. 


They have books of all descriptions, 
Good for old and young and wise, 
And the library that they’re building 
Will in the end be a prize. 


Homer MILEs. 


MY NEIGHBOR AND I 


Onee more we are asking the small libraries to send us a note for 


the October number. 


We should like to know what the greatest need 
of each library is—money excepted. 


In other words, if you had the 


money, what is one of the first things you would do to better vour 


library ? 


We shall appreciate an expression from you. 


Extract from 





cireular letter sent to small libraries of the State. 


Ballinger. After discussing your 
letter with the directors of the Li- 
brary, we have decided that a well 
equipped reading room and magazine 
department is one of the greatest 
needs of our Library. We have made 
a small beginning but are hampered 


by inadequate funds.—Mrs. Will S. 
Fleming, Librarian. 
Bay City. The consensus of opin- 


ion among those most interested in 
our library is that we need reference 
books more than anything else. The 
modest room is adequately furnished 
and there is sufficient shelfroom for 
years; we have but one picture. the 
Madonna and child detail from the 
Sistine, and we intend to go very 
slowly in the acceptance of ornamen- 
tation. We will have the Winged Vic- 
tory and Milo when we can. but want 
books, books, books now. We so hope 
that the university will add the li- 
brary course, and shall endeavor to 


train up some bright girl in the way 
she should go in regard to it.—Mrs. 
Hally Bryan Perry. 





Brownwood. My greatest need at 
present is an assistant. My work has 
grown and our library has developed 
to such an extent that one person can- 
not do half what is here to be done in 
a day. The next need is a library of 
true Southern History, with Texas 
history a feature—Pink Virginia 
Noel, Librarian. 


Cisco. The Cisco Public Library is 
one of the small libraries of Texas, 
and is under the care of the XX Cen- 
turv Club of this town. 

The first thing we would do if we 
had the money would be to build a 
library building. We have asked Mr. 
Carnegie and he will not give us one, 
because he is not pleased with the 
way some libraries have fulfilled their 
agreements with him. 

The library is housed in the hall of 
the home of the librarian, and it is 
crowded. We have a lot, well located, 
and paid for—Mrs. A. B. Johnson, 
Librarian. 


Coleman. We have just finished re- 
listing our books, after a thorough 





overhauling and casting out of all 
dead fiction and books too much worn 
to be rebound. We have our own 
binders and have rebound probably 
100 books. 

We shall receive in a few days an 
order of about 90 new volumes of late 
fiction and reference works. 

Our greatest need is more room, 
which we could arrange for but for 
lack of building space. Our library 
is well furnished and very comfort- 
able and attractive.-—Mrs. Cole Lewis, 
Librarian. 


Corpus Christi. Owing to an un- 
fortunate disaster that recently befell 
the library, our greatest need at pres- 
ent is for new books. On August 9 
a fire broke out in the building in 
which La Retama library is located; 
and while the flames did not reach 
our rooms, the books were so badly 
damaged by water that many had to 
be thrown away, while a large num- 
ber are so unsightly that they will 
be taken from the shelves as soon as 
it is possible to replace them. 

But not considering this urgent want 
for new books, what is our most press- 
ing need? One of the most helpful 
things for the growth of the library 
would be a greater amount of co- 
operation on the part of the people 
of Corpus Christi—city officials, busi- 
ness men, club women, every one— 
with La Retama club in their efforts 
to build up a library. This spirit of 
co-operation, I am glad to say, is de- 
veloping; and with the formation of 
the library association for which plans 
are now under way, the library will 
have the helpful support and interest 
of a larger number of persons than 
it now enjoys. ; 

A second urgent necessity of the li- 
brary is an attractive children’s de- 
partment, since at present the chil- 
dren’s books are merely placed on the 
lower shelves of the bookcases in one 
corner of the room. The children’s 
patronage of the library is so large 
and so eager that it is indeed a pity 
we cannot offer a wider choice of books 
or provide a comfortable room where 
the young people will enjoy sitting and 
reading. 

In addition to these two points. a 
third may be mentioned. This is the 
desirability of having the library open 
a longer time, especially so as to in- 
clude an hour or two at night. With 
no further investment in books or mag- 
azines but with a lengthening of li- 
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brary hours, we could serve a larger 
number of people than is possible when 
open only from three to six in the 
afternoons, as at present. Some devel- 
opment along this line is to be hoped 
for and may become a reality within 
the next year.—Marie von Bliicher, 
Librarian. 


Palacios. Considering our limita- 
tions here, we have made a good be- 
ginning. I am doing what I can to 
awaken a greater interest in real lit- 
erature and have organized a Study 
Class. I illustrate my talks on 
“Ceramics: Old and New”; “Birth 
and Development of American Sculp- 
ture”; “What Can Literature Do for 
Us”; “Writers and_ Illustrators”; 
“Juvenile Literature’; ete. We are 
also planning to introduce the Story 
Hour for the children—Lucy A. 
Mitchell. 


Pecos. The most vital need of the 
Library here is an up-to-date refer- 
ence department,—one that will sup- 
ply the needs of the public school chil- 
dren first of all. and be very helpful 
to the various study clubs. I would 
like to feel that the library was an 
indispensable adjunct of the school 
and that every boy and girl who 
comes to the library could get what 
they need.—Mrs. Mattie Wallace 
Looby, Librarian. 


Port Arthur. Each year at Port 
Arthur a class of twelve or fourteen 
pupils are given special library train- 
ing. They do much to make the li- 
brary a real force in the school. Ex- 
ceptionally bright and dependable pu- 
pils from every department of the 
school are chosen by the librarian, and 
they are known as the library appren- 
tice class or library assistants. They 
are given full credit in school for this 
work as in other courses. The course 
comprises five hours laboratory work 
per week and one hour lecture. They 
are given a brief survey of cataloging, 
shelf listing. and accessioning books. 
Thev do the mechanical preparation of 
books, such as labeling, pasting in book 
pockets and plates, numbering, etc. 
Besides this, they study Ward’s “The 
Practical Use of Books and Libraries.” 
They are taught how to use reference 
books, as the Statesman Year Book, 
Almanacs, Encyclopedias, Debating 
Aids, Reader’s Guides, Indexes, Atlases, 
ete. They are taught to use the Dewey 
Classification and Cutter author num- 
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ber tables. In addition, they are trained 
to manipulate the loan tray as effici- 
ently’ as the librarian. 


The Saturday Morning Story Hour 
is a feast of inspiration. It is con- 
ducted by the librarian, primary su- 
pervisor, and the library assistants. 
During the past session there was an 
average of forty children at the weekly 
gathering.—Mrs. E. S. Carter, Libra- 
rian. 


Stamford. Most of the books pur- 
chased, since our library has opened, 
have been fiction. This being true, I 
believe our greatest need is for refer- 
ence books. We have some very good 
ones yet our demand is much greater 
than our supply. Since one of the 
chief objects of a library is to educate 
and since this is best done by begin- 
ning early in one’s life, then the best 
way to accomplish this is to get in 
touch with the school children. Study 
their needs and strive to put in your 
reference department just the ma- 
terial thev will need. Acquaint your- 
selves with the teacher and get them 
to co-operate with vou in this matter. 
Of course. in small libraries where 
there is only one librarian, this depart- 
ment makes double work. but if the 
librarian is what he should be then 
he will studv the books so as to know 
at once just where to find any ma- 
terial for which the punil mav ask. 
Go with the timid student into the 
reference room and show him how to 
find what he wants. If some children 
are onlv directed to the reference de- 
partment then they are “at sea.” 
Since thev cannot heln themselves, 
they will ’o awav thinking vou have 
not what they want, and they may 
give out this idea to other students 
who need help. 

It is not mv intention to minimize 
the use and value of fiction, but T 
should like to imvress the fact on all 
small libraries that thev should get 
just as many reference books as pos- 
sible and get the verv best that they 
can afford. In the onening of a new 
librarv. mv advice to the book com- 
mittee would be to spend the major 
portion for carefully selected refer- 
ence hooks. for these are to become 
the foundation of your library.—Mrs. 
Frank Dearing, Librarian. 


Sulphur Springs. In regard to the 
greatest need of our library, I feel that 
the greatest need of our library at the 
present time is the Magazine Depart- 
ment. This is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the work and a depart- 
ment that we have neglected in the 
past. However, we are making a spe- 
cial effort this month to build up the 
magazine work, as we are planning to 
open the reading rooms to the public 
on Sunday afternoons. We have re- 
cently employed a paid Story Teller 
for one hour each Saturday afternoon. 
This will do more for the children’s 
department than any other plans we 
have tried. 

Our library is steadily growing. We 
have a very enthusiastic Board of 
Trustees, and we are planning to do 
some good work in all departments 
this winter. 

The Library Ladies cleared $43.00. 
selling ice cream cones at a R. R. pic- 
nie at our Park last month. This 
monev is to be spent for books. We 
are feeling much encouraged with the 
outlook for the library.—Mrs. W. M. 
White, Librarian. 


valde. The librarv has done splen- 
didlv this summer. The free library 
for the children has proven a success; 
about three hundred children have 
taken advantage of this onportunity. 
The librarv has added 109 books to its 
invenile department this summer. 
During the months of June and July, 
1520 books were read.—Katherine 
Martin. 


Winnsboro. If IT had the money T 
would have a library expert spend a 
few days in our library, for an outsider 
can arouse interest in patrons and im- 
press them with advantages and op- 
portunities which in the every day 
routine of their lives they overlook. 
Also I would have visits from lecturers 
with pleasing, entertaining messages 
about writers and what their writings 
teach and portray. 

The greater number of peonle read 
onlv the surface of a book. They see 
nothing between the lines or on the 
margins: to them the book has no con- 
necting link “fore or aft,” no inter- 
pretation except the definition of words, 
no touch with life universal.—Mrs. 
Titus U. Bozeman, Librarian. 








